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SUMMARY 


A  workshop  on  "Hispanic  Subpopulations  and  Naval  Service"  was  held  on 
11  December  1984.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  enable  researchers  to 
meet  with  personnel  managers  and  policy  makers.  The  questions  addressed 
(and  answered,  at  least  in  part)  were:  What  do  we  know  about  the  predilec¬ 
tions  of  Hispanic  Americans  to  serve  in  the  mi  litary?  What  are  the  barriers 
to  naval  service  for  that  group?  How  do  Hispanics  differ  from  other 
subpopu I ations  in  the  ways  they  perceive  mi litary  service?  What  can  the 
naval  services  do  to  increase  Hispanic  participation? 

Six  briefings  by  researchers  made  up  the  first  half  of  the  workshop. 
They  covered  demographic  factors,  Hispanic  cultural  patterns,  historical 
evidence  on  Hispanic  mi  I itary  service,  and  training  and  educational 
considerations.  The  second  part  of  the  meeting  consisted  of  informal 
reactions  to  the  briefings,  a  consideration  of  policy  implications  of  the 
research,  and  a  discussion  of  further  research  needs. 

Highlights  of  the  briefings  included:  a)  data  on  population  trends 
(e.g.,  growth  patterns  among  Hispanic  groups);  b)  evidence  of  English 
language  deficiencies  and  the  need  to  provide  remediation;  c)  a  discussion 
of  acculturation  problems  faced  by  Hispanic  recruits  to  the  naval  services; 
d)  arguments  for  and  against  policies  that  would  treat  Hispanics  differently 
from  mainstream  or  other  minority  personnel;  and  e)  suggestions  for  more 
effective  recruiting  of  Hispanic  youth.  (All  of  those  points,  and  others, 
are  elaborated  in  the  section  which  contains  abstracts  of  the  briefings.) 

Discussions  of  the  personne I -po I i cy  implications  of  the  meeting  focused 
on  these  centra  I  themes: 

a.  Hispanics  are  a  very  attractive  source  of  naval  manpower; 

b.  Competency  in  English — reading,  and  understanding  spoken  English — 
is  essential  for  satisfactory  naval  service; 

c.  Recruiting  among  H i span ic  subpopulations  requires  special  appeals 
and  techniques  that  can  be  derived  from  research-based  knowledge; 

d.  Attaining  equal  opportunity  goals  puts  a  special  burden  on  navy 
leaders,  particularly  junior  officers; 

e.  "Acculturation"  to  the  Navy  can  be  interpreted  as  "mutual  adapta¬ 
tion"  rather  than  giving  up  one's  culture ,  Hispanic  or  other. 

Some  of  the  main  areas  for  further  research  that  were  proposed  were: 
a)  the  development  of  training  programs  that  would  accelerate,  for  Hispanics 
and  others,  learning  about  how  the  Navy  works;  b)  continued  intensive 
investigations  of  selected  Hispanic  subgroups  so  that  recruiting  can  bo 
targeted  to  them;  c)  analysis  of  the  superior  performance  of  some  Hispanic 
subgroups;  d)  an  exploration  of  those  adjustment  problems  among  Hispanics 
which  may  be  due  to  cultural  factors;  and  e)  job-search  behavior  among 
Hispanics  and  other  minority  personnel.  All  of  the  proposed  research  is  of 
an  applied  nature.  It  was  evident  that  any  future  work  on  Hispanics, 


however,  should  be  based  on  larger,  more  representative  samples  than  those 
that  have  been  used.  Longitudinal  studies  of  Hispanics  in  the  Navy  would 
provide  valuable  information. 

A  fact  that  came  up  repeatedly  at  the  workshop  was  that  Hispanics 
differ  not  only  from  Anglos — in  their  beliefs,  value  systems,  and 
behaviors — but  also  from  each  other,  i.e.,  from  subgroup  to  subgroup.  What 
was  not  as  clear  was  the  implication  of  that  heterogeneity  for  recruiting 
and  training.  The  workshop  did  not  settle  on  recommenced  courses  of  action 
stemming  from  either  Ang I o-H i span i c  or  i ntra-H i span i c  differences. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Office  of  Naval  Research  (ONR)  supports  the  investigation  of  a  wide 
range  of  issues  having  to  do  with  naval  manpower.  One  of  the  main  areas  of 
inquiry  has  been  how  to  relieve  shortages  of  conventional  sources  of 
manpower  (i.e.,  young  entrants  into  the  labor  market).  Recently  ONR  has 
supported  work  on  a  particular  segment  of  the  youth  population  that  is  not 
only  underrepresented  in  the  naval  services  but  a  I  so  a  growing  proportion  of 
the  population:  Hispanics.  Researchers  have,  among  other  things,  looked 
into  the  specific  cultural  attributes  of  Hispanics  and  into  Hispanic  value 
systems  and  beliefs  as  a  precursor  to  a  better  understanding  of  their 
motivations  and  career  plans.  Such  understanding  is  necessary  if  the  Navy 
is  to  be  more  effective  in  recruiting  and  retaining  Hispanic  Americans. 

On  11  December  1984  the  ONR  Manpower  R&D  Program,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  its  manager,  CAPT  P.  M.  Curran,  USN,  convened  a  day-long  workshop  to 
bring  researchers  who  had  recently  published  completed  work  on  Hispanics 
together  with  representatives  of  navy  agencies  that  have  responsibi lity  for 
manpower  policy  and  operations.  (See  Appendix  A  for  the  list  of  workshop 
attendees.)  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to  permit  the  researchers  to 
present  their  findings  and  to  facilitate  a  two-way  discussion  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  those  findings  for  policy.  We  also  sought  to  define  areas  of  new 
research  needed  to  fill  critical  gaps  in  our  knowledge. 

The  agenda  (see  Appendix  B)  set  aside  a  half-day  for  briefings  by  the 
academic  researchers.  Six  speakers  covered  research,  both  completed  and 
ongoing,  that  dealt  with:  Hispanic  participation  in  the  military,  a  demo¬ 
graphic  overview  of  Hispanic  Americans,  training  and  educational  considera¬ 
tions,  cultural  patterns  among  Hispanics,  and  psychocu I tura  I  perceptions 
that  differ  between  and  within  Hispanic  subpopulations  and  between  those 
groups  and  mainstream  Americans.  Speakers  were  asked  to  emphasize  outcomes 
and  to  speculate  on  their  implications  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Navy 
participants,  speaking  less  formally,  reacted  to  the  researchers'  presenta¬ 
tions  and  interjected  their  own  agencies'  special  manpower  needs.  Members 
of  the  ONR  Manpower  R&D  Planning  Committee  who  had  convened  the  meeting 
summarized  the  main  points  of  the  workshop,  including  what  they  saw  as 
directions  for  further  research. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  in  three  parts:  first  we  present 
abstracts  of  the  formal  presentations;  next  we  summarize  the  discussion 
session;  and  lastly  we  present  conclusions  and  prospects  for  new  research. 


ABSTRACTS 


Demographic  Overview  of  Hispanic  America 
Leo  Estrada,  UCLA 

In  general  there  are  some  striking  features  of  the  U.S.  population 
profile:  for  example,  greater  longevity  among  women,  shifts  in  certain  age 

ranges  that  reflect  changing  birth  rates  in  the  1930s  depression,  the  baby 
boom  of  the  1940s-50s,  and  the  baby  bust  of  the  1970s.  Forty  percent  of 
Americans  alive  today  were  born  during  the  baby  boom.  There  is  also  a 
significant  and  growing  bulge  at  the  top  of  the  age  pyramid — reflecting, 
since  1910,  an  increased  longevity  for  both  men  and  women.  Other  trends  for 
the  population  as  a  whole  are:  a)  fewer  births,  b)  a  higher  mean  age  for 
first  marriages,  c)  higher  divorce  rates,  with  a  subsequent  lowered 
fertility  rate,  d)  more  sma  I  I  households,  especial  ly  those  maintained  by 
single  parents,  e)  more  working  women  (e.g.,  52  percent  of  a  I  I  adult  women 
are  in  the  labor  force),  and  f)  a  continuing  population  growth  overal  I  due 
to  lower  infant  mortality  and  high  fertility  among  minority  Americans. 
(Between  1970  and  1980,  minority  increases  in  the  population  were:  black, 

17  percent;  Asian,  142  percent;  and  Hispanic,  61  percent.)  Members  of 
minority  groups  are  younger:  for  example,  Hispanics'  median  age  is  24,  in 
contrast  to  30  for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Hispanics  categorize  or  identify  themselves  primari ly  as  Mexican 
(60  percent),  Puerto  Rican  (14  percent),  and  Other  (8  percent);  the 
remaining  18  percent  includes  Cubans  and  other  small  and  idiosyncratical ly 
defined  groups.  The  Hispanic  portion  of  the  population  has  increased  by 
over  three  mi  I  I  ion  in  each  of  the  last  three  decades,  and  the  proportion  of 
Hispanics  in  the  U.S.  in  1980  was  6.4  percent.  In  numbers  there  were  just 
under  15  mi  I  lion  Hispanics  in  1983.  The  growth  is  expected  to  continue  to 
about  the  year  2000  because  of  the  youthfulness  of  Hispanics,  i.e.,  the  high 
percentage  of  women  who  will  be  in  their  peak  chi  Id  bearing  years  during  that 
time. 


Hispanics  currently  constitute  the  largest  minority  group  in  most 
western  states.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  growth  in  the  Hispanic 
population  and  its  geographic  concentration  wi  I  I  be  greater  congressional 
representation  of  the  southwestern  states  and  Florida.  Most  U.S. -born 
Hispanic  Americans  live  i n  Texas  and  Ca I i f orn i a,  and  most  foreign-born  live 
in  Florida.  Both  the  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  metropol  itan  areas  have  heavy 
Hispanic  concentrations.  Only  Asian  Americans  are  more  heavily  concentrated 
in  urban  (but  not  inner-city)  settings. 

With  regard  to  the  command  of  Engl  ish,  about  50  percent  of  a  I  I 
Hispanics  do  not  speak  English  in  their  homes,  as  opposed  to  10  percent  of 
Americans  overal  I.  Among  the  Spanish  speakers,  however,  three-fourths  say 
they  speak  English  "we I  I."  At  present  about  50  percent  of  the  25-34  year 
old  cohort  are  high  school  graduates  and  10  percent  go  to  col  lege;  both 
percentages  are  growing. 


Hispanic  women's  participation  in  the  labor  force  is  similar  to  that  of 
women  in  general.  Unemployment  rates  for  Hispanics  are  higher  than  for  non- 
Hispanics.  The  modal  occupation  is  "operative,"  e.g.,  in  manufacturing  and 
service  industries.  Relatively  few  Hispanics  hold  managerial,  professional, 
or  technical  jobs;  the  fact  that  manufacturing  is  on  the  decline  in  the 
United  States  suggests  more  future  unemployment  among  Hispanic  Americans. 
Hispanic  family  incomes  average  70  percent  of  those  of  non-H i span i cs;  and, 
since  Hispanics  tend  to  have  large  fami I ies,  the  average  per  capita  income 
is  even  smaller  (i.e.,  60  percent  of  that  of  non-Hi  span ics).  The  net 
effect  is  that  poverty  rates  are  high  among  Hispanic  Americans. 

In  conclusion,  the  demographics  of  mid-1980s  America  have  considerable 
importance  for  military  planners:  a)  the  decline  in  the  youth  population  as 
a  whole  is  already  evident  (e.g.,  there  are  more  unski  I  led  entry-level  jobs 
unf  i  I  I  ed);  b)  the  youth  popu  I  at  i  on  w  i  I  I  cont  i  nue  to  decline  until  about 
1993,  with  an  upward  trend  to  be  evident  by  1999;  c)  minority  youth,  who 
are  least  we  I  I  prepared  for  high-tech  jobs,  are  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  total,  and  d)  the  mi  I itary  will  have  to  compete  for  youthful  entrants 
with  col  leges  and  industrial  employers.  The  major  problem  with  respect  to 
Hispanic  and  other  minority  accessions  to  the  mi  I itary  will  lie  In  training 
rather  than  in  recruiting.  That  is,  with  fewer  young  people  to  choose  from, 
we  wi I  I  have  to  be  less  selective.  Consequently,  the  mi  I itary  services  wi I  I 
have  to  provide  basic-ski  I  Is  remediation  to  more  people  than  it  now  does  if 
the  complex  hardware  coming  along  is  to  be  mastered. 

Cultural  Patterns  of  Hispanics  vis-a-vis  Military  Service 
Harry  C.  Triandis,  University  of  I  I  I  inois 

Research  on  samples  of  both  Hispanic  and  mainstream  (i.e.,  Anglo) 
recruits  in  the  Navy  has  developed  a  number  of  interesting  findings  about 
psychological  makeup,  beliefs,  and  values.  Hispanic  recruits  were  more  like 
ma i nstreamers  than  they  were  like  other  Hispanic  youth  not  in  the  Navy, 
suggesting  that  there  has  been:  a)  selectivity  on  the  part  of  either  the 
Navy  or  the  Hispanics  who  enter  mi  I  itary  service,  or  b)  a  pronounced  accul¬ 
turation  to  navy  and  Anglo  norms.  The  anthropological  literature  indicates 
that  Hispanics  tend  toward  an  external  locus  of  control  —  i.e.,  they  believe 
that  fate  and  luck  determine  a  great  deal  of  what  happens  to  them.  But  the 
I  I  I  inois  research  showed  Hispanics  in  the  Navy  typical  I  y  to  be  more  internal 
in  their  motivational  patterns,  as  is  true  of  Anglos.  (The  researchers 
noted  that  Hispanics  in  their  sample  tended  to  come  from  broken  homes  in  a 
proportion  higher  than  is  characteristic  of  Hispanics  in  general  but  not 
unlike  that  of  Anglos.) 

An  anthropological  perspective  suggests  that  minority  entrants  into  the 
mi  I itary  would  have  to  become  accu I turated  to  both  the  mainstream  and  the 
Navy's  special  culture.  This  research  showed  that  a  I  I  recruits,  Anglo  and 
Hispanic,  were  confused  about  how  to  succeed  in  the  Navy  but  that  the  I  atter 
had  a  more  difficult  time  and  tended  to  become  disaffected  and  unhappy.  The 
occupational  classification  procedure,  for  example,  was  confusing  to 
Hispanics,  who  had  little  understanding  of  career  options  when  they  entered 


the  Navy.  The  fact,  for  many,  of  speaking  English  as  a  second  language 
exacerbated  the  problem.  Relatively  fewer  Hispanics  than  Anglos  entered 
prestigious  technical  training  schools,  but  the  reasons  for  this  are  not 
clear.  There  is  some  evidence  that  Hispanics  who  have  entered  the  Navy 
recently  have  more  knowledge  about  that  service  and  aren't  quite  as  lost  in 
the  new  culture  as  their  predecessors. 

Hispanics  character i stica I  ly  perceive  those  in  positions  of  power  as 
being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  subordinates.  In  a  naval  context,  this 
point  of  view  suggests  that  Hispanics  may  expect  more  from  their  officers 
and  petty  officers  than  ma i nstreamers  do.  Another  characteristic  Hispanic 
belief  is  in  the  importance  of  the  extended  fami I y.  Fami I ies  are  seen  as 
warm,  cooperative,  and  supportive.  In  considering  joining  the  military, 
young  Hispanics  typical  ly  express  concern  about  being  able  to  maintain  I  inks 
with  their  families.  Still  another  attribute  that  differentiates  Hispanics 
is  their  perception  of  work  situations  as  negative,  hostile,  and  dangerous — 
a  view  that  may  be  hard  for  the  Navy  to  overcome. 

An  implication  for  the  Navy  of  the  Illinois  research  on  Hispanics  is 
this:  While  the  Navy  represents  a  new  cultural  experience  for  a  I  I  recruits, 
the  strangeness  is  exaggerated  for  Hispanics,  partly  because  of  their  lang¬ 
uage  and  partly  because  of  the  assumptions  they  make  about  what  behavior  is 
proper.  It  is  possible  to  overcome  these  problems  through  special  training 
programs  that  help  non-mainstream  recruits  to  understand  how  the  Navy  works. 

The  researchers  reiterated  the  caveat  that  their  findings  may  be  based 
on  recruits  who  are  atypical  Hispanics  in  that  they  are  more  like  mainstream 
recruits  than  like  Hispanic  youth  who  are  not  in  the  Navy. 


Psychocultural  Findings 

Lorand  Szalay,  Institute  of  Comparative  Social  and  Cultural  Studies,  Inc. 

The  research  reported  here,  a  subset  of  work  done  over  the  past  ten 
years,  aims  at  defining  the  "psychocultural"  dimensions  of  particular  ethnic 
groups.  The  technique  used  is  cal  led  Associative  Group  Analysis,  an 
unstructured  word  association  approach.  The  results  presented  come  from 
three  major  studies  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  They  are 
based  on  fourteen  independent  100-person  samples  of  Mexican  Americans, 
Cubans,  or  Puerto  Ricans  in  various  geographic  regions.  The  comparative 
analysis  relies  on  over  100,000  reactions  elicited  from  each  sample. 

Dominant  perceptions  and  value  orientations  were  compared  in  ten  broad 
domains  of  life  such  as  family,  interpersonal  relations,  leadership  values, 
and  mi  I itary  service. 

The  most  salient  outcome  of  the  research  was  the  fact  of  intergroup 
heterogeneity.  There  is  no  monolithic  or  homogeneous  Hispanic  subculture  to 
stand  in  contrast  to  Anglo  culture.  Consequently,  any  broad  generalization 
on  Hispanic  American  differences  can  be  terribly  deceptive. 


There  is  a  tendency  to  view  the  relationship  between  Hispanic  Americans 
and  Anglo  Americans  as  bipolar.  This  assumption  is  based  on  readi  ly  observ¬ 
able  differences  in  surname,  skin  color,  and  language  usage  or  accent.  What 
emerged  from  the  studies,  however,  is  a  clear  and  consistent  picture  of 
multipolarity.  The  findings  indicate  that  the  critical  point  is  not  whether 
someone  is  "Hispanic"  or  "Anglo"  American.  What  is  real  ly  important  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  bright  young  Hispanic  Americans  is  their  perception 
of  military  service,  their  interest  in  a  service  career,  and  the  compatibil¬ 
ity  of  their  perceptions  of  mi  I itary  service  with  their  values  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  Personnel  policies  geared  to  the  "U.S.  mainstream"  can  be  expected 
to  have  different  impacts  on  the  various  Hispanic  groups:  on  Mexican 
Americans,  for  example,  who  were  found  to  be  very  acculturated  and  in  human 
terms  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  Anglo  Americans,  and  on  Puerto 
Ricans,  who  were  found  to  be  more  traditional  ly  Hispanic  and  different  from 
the  mainstream  in  many  important  ways.  (Puerto  Ricans  were  fojnd  to  be 
distant  not  only  from  Anglos  but  from  the  acculturated  Mexican  Americans  as 
well.) 

Psychocu I tura  I  distances  between  the  different  regional  Hispanic 
samples  and  the  Anglo  Americans  vary  widely.  The  overriding  reason  for  this 
diversity  is  differences  in  degree  of  acculturation.  The  consistent  and 
sizable  differences  strongly  suggest  that  personnel  management  should  use 
methods  and  procedures  specifical  ly  adapted  to  traditional  Hispanic 
dispositions  in  order  to  attract  the  less  acculturated  groups  such  as  the 
Puerto  Ricans  tested  in  San  Juan  and  the  Cubans  in  Miami.  It  should  shift 
attention  from  differences  between  Anglos  and  Hispanics  to  those  between 
Hispanics  of  different  degrees  of  acculturation.  This  means  that  a 
relatively  sma I  I er  number  of  trad i t i ona I  Hi  span i cs  w  i  I  I  requ i re  spec i a  I 
attention  in  personnel  management. 

How  deeply  founded  and  how  general  these  differences  are  becomes 
apparent  if  we  examine  their  variation  across  the  domains  of  life  covered  by 
the  assessment.  Findings  show  some  significant,  across-the-board  variations 
which  offer  useful  new  insights.  First,  there  is  a  remarkable  consistency 
across  domains  in  the  i ntercu I tura  I  distances  measured  between  any  two 
groups.  Second,  ethnic  images  are  strikingly  different  for  Puerto  Ricans 
tested  in  San  Juan  and  for  Anglos;  on  the  other  hand,  ethnic  images  show 
much  greater  si  mi  larity  between  Mexican  Americans  in  Los  Angeles  and  Anglo 
Americans  in  El  Paso.  Third,  the  distances  measured  between  San  Juan  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Anglo  Americans  were  larger  than  the  differences  between  New  York 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Anglo  Americans.  These  findings  support  previous  observa¬ 
tions  that  the  broad  area  of  interpersonal  and  social  relations  deserves 
special  attention  when  Hispanics  are  to  be  integrated  with  the  dominant 
cu I ture. 

Sex,  age,  economic  background,  and  other  sociodemographic  variables  are 
we  I  I  recognized  sources  of  differences  which  can  affect  organizational 
climate  and  personnel  effectiveness.  There  is  less  consensus  about  ethnic/ 
cultural  influences,  mainly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  empirical  data.  The 
comparative  study  of  adult  Hispanic  and  Anglo  American  samples  offers  some 
relevant  insights  based  on  empirical  foundations.  The  results  show  that 
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the  implications  of  that  heterogeneity  are  for  the  Navy.  Should  Hispanic 
groups  or  individuals  be  provided  differential  treatment,  and,  if  so,  what 
costs  will  be  incurred?  More  sped fi cal  ly,  what  resources  will  be  required 
to  support  new  selection  procedures?  new  recruiting  practices?  special 
training  regimes? 

Competency  in  Engl ish — the  abi I ity  to  read  training  and  technical 
material  and  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  in  spoken  language — is 
critical  for  a  I  I  navy  people.  Some  Hispanics  are  deficient  in  Engl ish,  a 
condition  that  can  limit  (or  prevent)  military  service.  Since  the  occupa¬ 
tions  into  which  navy  people  are  classified  are  becoming  more  demanding 
technological  ly,  the  importance  of  competency  in  English  is  increasing — a 
fact  that  could  handicap  prospective  Hispanic  recruits.  What  precisely  are 
the  minimum  language  requirements  for  recruit  training?  for  various  occupa¬ 
tional  areas  in  the  Navy?  To  what  extent  should  dr i  I  I  instructors  and  other 
trainers  modify  their  approach  to  students  for  whom  English  is  a  second 
language? 

The  diminution  of  the  youth  cohort  from  which  the  Navy  traditional  ly 
draws  its  recruits  is  a  strong  reason  to  look  to  Hispanics,  who  are:  a) 
underrepresented  in  the  Navy,  and  b)  a  growing  sector  of  the  population. 

To  what  extent  can  we  make  up  the  anticipated  recruiting  deficit  with 
Hispanics?  Should  Hispanics  be  recruited  into  high  technology  fields?  if 
so,  how?  and  what  are  the  costs  of  doing  so?  Or  should  Hispanics  be 
restricted  to  non-technica I  jobs? 

There  is  some  evidence  suggesting  that  Hispanics  who  have  already 
joined  the  Navy  are  atypical  of  any  of  the  Hispanic  subpopulations  in  the 
United  States.  To  what  extent  is  this  true?  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  these  atypical  Hispanics?  Is  there  a  need  for  special  recruiting, 
training,  and  career-management  strategies  to  deal  with  such  atypical  indi¬ 
viduals?  What  support  mechanisms  are  cal  led  for? 

Adjustment  to  the  demands  of  service  life  is  known  to  be  enhanced  by 
knowledge  of  what  to  expect.  Should  the  Navy  develop  special  programs  to 
familiarize  Hispanic  recruits  with  the  Navy  and  how  it  operates?  Given  the 
importance  of  the  extended  fami ly  in  Hispanic  culture,  is  there  a  surrogate 
that  the  Navy  can  offer?  What  are  the  implications  of  such  a  program  for 
reinforcing  stereotypes  or  perceptions  of  inadequacy? 

Research  reported  at  the  workshop  showed  that  Hispanics  hold  some 
beliefs  and  values  that  are  different  from  those  of  mainstream  Anglos.  How 
important  are  Hispanic  value  differences?  How  rapidly  and  to  what  extent  do 
such  values  change?  How  do  they  relate  to  job  performance?  How  rapidly  and 
to  what  extent  does  acculturation  occur?  How  do  value  differences  relate  to 
other  factors  such  as  aptitude  and  motivation?  What  are  the  implications 
for  recruitment,  training,  and  career  management? 


In  about  15  years  the  demographic  trend  will  shift  and  the  manpower  supply 
will  get  better.  (Estrada) 

f.  The  real  value  of  this  workshop  has  been  to  show  the  importance  of 
recruiting  Hispanics;  nothing  of  a  negative  nature  has  come  up  in  that 
regard.  Hispanic  youth  are  available  in  sufficient  numbers.  The  Navy  may 
have  to  accommodate  to  Hispanics  (and  vice  versa) — how  much,  we  don’t  know. 
While  the  armed  forces  have  always  been  preferential  to  some  groups,  special 
treatment  creates  resentment.  (Estrada) 


Research 

a.  Little  was  said  at  the  workshop  of  a  theoretical  nature,  nor  were 
gaps  in  basic  knowledge  defined.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  further 
research  on  Hispanic  issues  is  unnecessary;  i.e.,  it  may  be  possible  to 
extrapolate  findings  of  earlier  work  on  other  minority  groups.  Or,  on  the 
basis  of  extant  knowledge  the  Navy  may  be  able  to  make  good  pol icy  decisions 
about  Hispanic  personnel.  In  order  to  determine  whether  this  is  the  case, 
we  would  need  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  with 
respect  to  Hispanics,  in  particular,  and  minorities,  in  general.  There  is 

a  I  so  know  I  edge  avai I ab I e  on  the  i mpact  of  Eng  I i sh  I anguage  facility  on 
mi  I  itary  performance;  it  needs  to  be  assembled  and  evaluated  before  we 
launch  any  new  major  research  programs.  Many  of  the  issues  considered  here 
are  applied  questions  which  need  to  be  assessed  in  terms  of  our  knowledge 
base  on  minorities,  or  English  language  facility  and  remediation,  etc. 
Summarizing,  our  organizing  this  knowledge  base  ought  to  be  a  prelude  to  any 
new  basic  or  applied  research  programs.  (King) 

b.  There  were  few  if  any  references  to  operational  requirements  vis-a- 
vis  Hispanics  in  the  Navy.  Unti  I  requirements  are  made  exp  I icit  there  is 
not  much  I  ike  I ihood  that  new  research  will  be  initiated  or  management  action 
taken.  (King) 

c.  We  wi  I  I  need  information  on  Hispanics  based  on  larger,  more  repre¬ 
sentative  samples  than  those  used  to  date.  The  Navy  should  initiate  longi¬ 
tudinal  work  to  learn  what  happens  to  Hispanic  recruits  during  their 
service.  It  is  important  to  understand  temporal  effects,  even  though  such 
research  is  time-consuming,  expensive,  and  difficult  to  execute.  Final  ly, 
any  new  R&D  on  Hispanics  ought  to  be  part  of  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
plan.  (King) 


CONCLUSIONS 


A  recurrent  and  consistent  theme  of  the  meeting  was  that  Hispanic 
Americans  are  not  a  monolithic  group  but,  rather,  a  set  of  four  or  five 
subpopulations  distinguished  by  degree  of  acculturation  to  the  mainstream 
society,  command  of  English,  and  beliefs  and  attitudes.  We  must  ask  what 


b.  Should  the  Navy  be  prepared  to  adapt  to  Individual  (e.g.,  Hispanic) 
needs  and  provide  preferentia I  or  differential  treatment?  Developments  in 
the  technology  of  computer  adaptive  testing  (CAT)  will  prove  to  be  useful. 
Computerized  training  would  also  serve  to  individualize  training  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  online  diagnostics.  (Tolcott) 

c.  In  considering  a  policy  of  avoiding  ability  grouping  because  it 
draws  attention  to  differences  between  people,  the  Navy  faces  a  dilemma:  Do 
we  segregate  and  deal  with  special  needs,  or  treat  everyone  alike  in  the 
name  of  equity  and  ignore  those  needs?  (Uribe) 


Other  I ssues 

a.  Ethnicity  is  Important  because  it  conveys  a  sense  of  cohesion,  of 
"we-ness."  The  military  shouldn't  treat  people  in  ways  that  destroy  their 
ethnicity.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  Hispanlcs  make  good  soldiers  and 
sailors;  If  that  is  real  ly  true,  then  a  sense  of  ethnicity  among  its  members 
is  good  for  the  mi  I  itary.  ONR/Navy  should  look  into  ethnicity  and  the  role 
it  plays.  (Estrada) 

b.  Talking  about  culture  and  tradition  is  confusing  because  both 
change  over  time.  Acculturation  doesn't  mean  losing  or  giving  up  one's 
minority  culture;  rather,  it  amounts  to  "mutual  adaptation."  Emphasize  that 
we  have  learned  how  to  get  school  kids  to  learn  when  there  are  differences 
among  them.  The  Navy  should  do  the  same.  (Uribe) 

c.  In  considering  new  policies  for  dealing  with  Hispanics  or  other 
minority  group  members,  the  Navy  should  be  pragmatic,  l.e.,  look  for  what 
works  and  try  it  experimental  ly.  The  Navy  should  look  to  Its  own  organiza¬ 
tional  processes — recruiting,  promotions,  and  training — and  how  they  create 
problems  by  differentiating  people  in  subgroups.  We  need  to  study  organiza¬ 
tions  and  why  they  work  we  I  I — there  are  important  opportunities  for  such  an 
approach.  (Crain  4  Braddock) 

d.  While  this  workshop  has  focused  on  Hispanics  as  a  social  group,  we 
can't  lose  sight  of  the  Navy's  primary  responsibility,  which  is  mission 
readiness.  It  fol  lows,  then,  that  the  Navy  has  to  recruit  people  who  are 
best  suited  to  its  mission.  However,  we  should  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  deficits  some  Hispanics  might  bring  to  naval  service,  how  to  eliminate 
those  deficits,  and  how  much  it  would  cost.  (Schneider)  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  mi  I  itary  has  been  one  of  the  nation's  major  providers  of 
social  benefits — as  indicated,  for  example,  by  the  training  it  does  and  the 
high  school  equl va lency  certi f icates  it  generates.  The  mi  I itary,  particular¬ 
ly  the  Navy,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bringing  people  into  the 
American  mainstream;  to  lose  sight  of  that  would  be  unfortunate.  (Crain) 

e.  Fu  I  f  I  I  I  ing  its  manpower  needs  requires  that  the  Navy  try  to  capture 
untapped  markets.  But  there  are  other  approaches:  improving  the  retention 
of  the  people  we  have,  and  substituting  capital  for  I abor  through  automation. 


d.  Researchers  in  the  training  area  don't  know  enough  about  the 
effects  of  language  proficiency,  or  about  information-processing  under 
stress.  The  cognitive-  and  linguistic-processing  domains  are  important. 
Further,  it  is  questionable  whether  Hispanics  should  be  required  to  be  able 
to  write  in  a  second  language  while  under  the  stresses  of  combat.  (Chipman) 

e.  All  that  is  necessary  to  enhance  what  Hispanics  and  other 
minorities  are  able  to  offer  the  Navy  is  a  standard  off-the-shelf  educa¬ 
tional  program  administered  selectively.  Although  this  might  be  seen  as 
differential  treatment,  its  net  effect  would  be  to  make  the  Navy  better,  not 
more  diverse.  (Szalay) 

f.  The  United  States  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  recruiting  aliens  to 
its  military,  and  at  times  the  army  has  been  25  percent  foreign-born. 
Throughout  our  history,  therefore,  English  has  been  an  important  issue. 
(Sinaiko) 


Recruiting 

a.  Recruiters  have  been  re-examining  their  approach  to  minority  adver¬ 
tising  because  few  people  outside  the  Navy  understand  the  diversity  of 
opportunities  in  the  mi  I itary,  or  that  there  are  many  support  jobs  and  jobs 
ashore.  In  the  officer  recruiting  domain  there  is  a  shortage  of  minority 
officers  to  serve  as  role  models.  Further,  minority  officers  resist  bi I  lets 
in  minority  affairs  as  non-career-enhancing,  and  some  blame  their  failures 
to  get  ahead  on  such  assignments.  The  heterogeneity  of  Hispanic  subpopula¬ 
tions  creates  uncertainty  among  recruiters  as  to  how  to  approach  Hispanic 
individuals.  The  Navy  Recruiting  Command,  as  a  way  of  establishing  bridges 
to  minority  youth  through  its  community  development  program,  works  with 
special  youth  programs,  Mexican  American  societies,  and  other  groups. 
(Bustamente) 

b.  The  Marine  Corps  has  no  special  approach  to  recruiting  Hispanics, 
nor  are  there  Hispanic  recruiting  quotas.  (Rodriguez) 


Equal  Opportunity  and  Social  Differentiation 

a.  There  is  high  level  support  for  equal  opportunity  but  confusion  as 
to  what  the  concept  means.  Is  it  societal  representation?  is  it  employment 
quotas  or  goals?  When  a  desired  goal  in  minority  recruiting  is  attained, 
should  that  become  a  cap?  should  it  be  the  same  for  a  I  I  paygrades  and  ranks? 
Education  is  at  the  heart  of  equal  opportunity,  as  are  support  groups  among 
minority  personnel  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  elsewhere.  We  don't  know,  for 
example,  why  there  is  a  high  failure  rate  among  blacks  in  flight  training. 

Is  it  because  there  are  so  few  in  each  class?  or  are  blacks  mistreated  in 
flight  training?  The  Navy  needs  to  provide  cultural  awareness  in  recruit 
training.  In  sum,  there  is  a  burden  on  the  leaders  of  multi-ethnic  groups, 
particularly  junior  officers.  (Gamboa) 


a.  Develop  more  effective  methods  of  media  advertising  In  order  to 
reach  a  broader  audience  (e.g.,  show  minority  individuals  in  highly  visible 
and  significant  roles  in  TV  ads);  and  make  more  effective  use  of  advertising 
directed  at  specific  minority  groups. 

b.  Be  aware  of  the  limitations  of  word-of-mouth  recruitment  when 
relying  on  recommendations  of  current  employees,  since  such  methods  tend  to 
reproduce  existing  workforce  demographics. 

c.  Consider  making  use  of  community-based  groups  in  recruitment 
efforts  whenever  possible. 


DISCUSSION 


Representatives  of  naval  commands,  ONR  staff,  and  others  commented  on 
what  they  had  heard  and,  in  some  cases,  their  command's  perspectives  of 
Hispanic  issues.  This  section  of  the  report  is  a  summary  of  those  remarks. 


English  Language 

a.  With  respect  to  English  there  is  no  doubt  that  acquiring  English 
proficiency  is  desirable  among  a  I  I  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  strong  motivation  to  learn  both  spoken  and  written  English,  but  the 
opportunities  for  older  (adult)  learners  are  limited.  Puerto  Ricans  don't 
have  a  functional  need  to  speak  English  before  they  come  to  mainland  U.S. 

Not  knowing  Engl ish  is  a  liability  for  a  I  I  Hispanics,  however.  Bi  I  ingual ism 
is  best,  but  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  because  of  the  attitude,  widely 
prevalent  in  Hispanic  communities,  of,  "Don't  speak  English,  but  don't 
forget  it."  (Estrada) 

b.  Command  of  English,  particularly  under  the  pressure  of  military 
operations,  is  critical.  For  example,  in  a  marine  tactical  air  control 
exercise,  some  Hispanic  members  reverted  to  speaking  Spanish  and  thereby 
curtai led  the  entire  operation.  (Will iams) 

c.  The  Navy's  Education  and  Training  Command  (CNET)  is  presently 
involved  in  a  remedial  training,  ski  I  I -enhancement  experiment  with  a  group 
of  600  Puerto  Ricans;  they  will  go  through  Engl ish  language  training  at  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  before  entering  recruit  training.  CNET  routinely 
provides  remedial  reading  to  Hispanics  and  anyone  else  requiring  it,  and  the 
effects  have  been  positive  in  terms  of  reduced  training  attrition.  There  is 
a  special  training  module  for  bilingual  recruits  who  are  considered  at  least 
partial  ly  disadvantaged.  CNET  is  concerned  about  a  possible  diminution  of 
the  quality  of  recruits  entering  the  Navy;  there  is  a  need  to  have  a  "large 
scale  remediation  program"  on  the  shelf.  The  command  tends  to  disregard 
exclusively  cultural  aspects  of  training,  but  the  area  should  be  looked 
into.  (Kerr) 


b.  In  trying  to  understand  why  minority  personnel  fail,  don't  be 
content  with  analyses  of  "culture"  and  "overt  discrimination"  as  complete 
explanations.  Rather,  management  should  recognize  that  many  nond iscr imina- 
tory  policies  and  practices  are  fair  but  inefficient  procedures  in  that  they 
fail  to  obtain  the  desired  numbers  of  minorities.  (Inappropriate  selection 
techniques,  for  example,  are  sometimes  a  case  in  point.)  The  issue  is  not 
one  of  assigning  blame  to  employers,  but  simply  devising  new  "fair  and 
efficient"  systems  to  replace  systems  which  were  equal  ly  "fair"  but 

" i nef f i ci ent. " 

c.  Management  should  look  for  exemplary  practices  that  have  worked, 
and  analyze  their  success.  Who  has  succeeded?  Was  recruitment  better  in 
some  years  than  others?  Are  some  individuals  more  effective  than  others? 
Why? 

d.  The  Navy  should  do  sma  I  I  experiments  to  determine  if  successful 
practices  can  be  replicated.  The  cost  of  experiments  is  often  low,  so  the 
cost  of  fai  lure  is  sma  I  I  compared  to  the  size  of  the  payoff  when  an  experi¬ 
ment  succeeds. 

In  related  research  sponsored  by  ONR,  the  CSOS  is  currently  analyzing 
data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  (NLS)  of  the  High  School  Class  of 
1972  as  well  the  Survey  of  American  Employers  (SAE).  The  two  surveys  are 
linked  in  that  the  employers  were  selected  because  their  workers  included 
NLS  respondents. 

Preliminary  analyses  of  data  from  the  Survey  of  American  Employers 
suggests  that  various  recruitment  methods  used  by  firms  are  differential  ly 
effective  in  reaching  minority  workers  (Hispanics  and  blacks)  and  majority 
workers: 

a.  Employer  recruitment  practices  which  rely  on  referrals  by  current 
employees  are  ineffective  in  obtaining  both  col lege-trained  blacks  and 
Hispanics  but  quite  effective  in  obtaining  col  lege-trained  whites. 

b.  Employer  recruitment  practices  which  rely  on  media  advertising  are 
often  ineffective  in  obtaining  col lege-trained  blacks  and  Hispanics  but 
quite  effective  in  obtaining  col lege-trained  whites. 

c.  Employer  recruitment  methods  which  make  use  of  community-based 
organizations  reach  minority  workers,  but  such  recruitment  practices  are 
se I dom  used  by  emp I oyers. 

d.  Employer  recruitment  methods  which  a  Mow  direct  application  (that 
is,  accept  applications  from  walk-in  candidates)  tend  to  be  quite  effective 
in  reaching  minority  workers. 

Although  these  findings  are  preliminary,  they  suggest  that  in  applying 
them  to  its  desire  to  increase  Hispanic  (and  black)  participation,  the  Navy 
should: 
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Hispanic  students  in  the  West  and  Northeast  than  of  black  students  in  the 
South,  though  some  Hispanic  groups  suffer  higher  levels  of  school  segrega¬ 
tion  than  others. 

Residential  segregation  has  remained  relatively  high  for  the  past  three 
decades.  The  Cubans  are  the  least  segregated,  the  Mexican  Americans  are 
mixed,  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  the  most  segregated  residential  ly  from 
mainstream  whites.  Levels  of  residential  segregation  from  blacks  and  from 
other  Hispanic  groups  are  also  high. 

The  main  effect  of  these  forms  of  segregation  is  to  sharply  reduce 
intergroup  social  interactions.  That,  in  turn,  magnifies  behavioral  differ¬ 
ences,  inhibits  the  development  of  cohesive  power  groups,  and  faci I itates 
the  emergence  of  different  needs.  Ultimately,  educational  attainment 
suffers,  and  for  the  Navy  this  may  mean  the  necessity  of  providing  remedial 
training. 

In  an  educational  setting,  the  differences  between  and  within  Hispanic 
subgroups  matter  only  to  the  extent  that  they  interfere  with  learning. 
Interferences  may  be  academic,  race-related,  or  interpersonal.  Among  the 
principles  which  have  been  developed  for  minimizing  these  interferences  are 
the  fol  I  owing: 

a.  Develop  rules  and  procedures  that  are  clear,  fair,  and  consistent; 
administer  them  with  persistence  and  equality. 

b.  Avoid  rigid  forms  of  ability  grouping  that  draw  attention  to 
individual  and  group  differences  in  academic  and  performance  achievement; 
particularly  de-emphas i ze,  in  both  academic  and  social  settings,  character¬ 
istics  associated  with  race  or  national  origin. 

c.  Use  cooperative  and  interactive  instructional  techniques.  This 
approach  may  appear  to  be  simple,  but  it  is  actual  ly  very  difficult  to  put 
into  practice. 

The  main  message  is  to  use  procedures  that  include  rather  than  those 
that  separate  or  exc I ude. 


Career  Patterns 

Drs.  Jomi  I  Is  H.  Braddock  II  and  Robert  L.  Crain,  Center  for  the  Social 
Organization  of  Schools  (CSOS),  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Considerable  research  on  problems  of  locating  minority  employees  for 
high  I y  ski  I  led  positions  I eads  us  to  these  genera  I  guidelines  for  increasing 
minority  participation. 

a.  Employers  should  be  aware  of  the  fu I  I  range  of  factors  that  influ¬ 
ence  careers.  Such  factors  are  both  individual  (e.g.,  skills  and  training) 
and  structural  (e.g.,  social  networks,  recruitment  methods,  discrimination 
experiences,  selection  criteria). 
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Hispanics  general  ly  score  higher  than  blacks  on  the  verbal  component  of 
military  screening  tests. 


Education  and  Training  for  Hispanic  Subpopulations 
Oscar  Uribe,  National  Institute  of  Education 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Hispanic  subpopulations  differ  from  one 
another,  and  from  mainstream  groups,  in  many  significant  ways.  Psychocu I - 
tural  differences  exist  between  and  within  the  different  groups,  and  these 
differences  influence  the  way  that  groups  get  along  and  work  together.  Of 
course,  Hispanic  groups  also  have  many  things  in  common  with  one  another  and 
with  the  majority  culture. 

Hispanic  subgroups  are  different  from  each  other,  for  example,  in  these 
ways:  a)  how  their  original  contact  with  the  majority  culture  was  estab¬ 
lished;  b)  their  degree  of  distance  from  the  society-wide  network  of 
institutions  and  associations;  c)  the  types  of  discriminatory  mechanisms 
employed  against  them;  d)  the  strategies  used  by  them  and  their  al lies  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  discriminatory  treatment,  and  the  resu I ts  of  those 
strategies;  e)  federal  and  state  government  policies  toward  them  as  a 
group,  and  the  implementation  of  those  policies  by  government  agencies  and 
officials;  f)  the  general  public's  knowledge  about  them  (especial  ly  the 
knowledge  that  the  public  officials  and  institutions  have  about  them);  and 
g)  their  success  in  American  society. 

First  we  should  ask  in  what  contexts  the  differences  are  important — 
and,  where  they  are,  whether  they  can  be  altered  and  at  what  cost.  The 
military  should  begin  with  this  question,  though  it  is  not  an  easy  one.  In 
the  meantime,  the  services  face  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
Hispanics  should  be  treated  differently  from  ma i nstreamers  or  from  other 
Hispanics  in  their  education  and  training. 

The  treatment  of  groups  that  differ  from  mai nstreamers  poses  dilemmas. 
To  treat  them  the  same  ignores  their  special  needs,  but  to  treat  them  as  a 
separate  group  is  not  cost  effective,  fails  to  provide  equal  opportunity, 
and  may  bring  about  segregation  (which  is  unconstitutional);  it  may  also 
foster  jealousy  and  charges  of  preferential  treatment,  raise  harmful  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  reinforce  stereotypes.  When  groups  are  treated  separately, 
questions  are  raised  as  to  who  is  the  more  in  need,  and  at  what  point  we 
know  that  inequities  have  been  corrected.  The  mainstream  majority  often 
seems  to  believe  that  "equity"  is  a  fixed  amount  to  be  doled  out  in  sma  I  I 
amounts  to  a  deserving  minority. 

School  segregation  and  residential  segregation  are  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  considerations  for  any  strategy  attempting  to  meet  the  education  and 
training  needs  of  Hispanic  subgroups.  The  Joint  Center  for  Political 
Studies  (1982)  found  that  there  had  been  a  substantial  increase  in  Hispanic 
student  segregation  from  1968  through  1980  in  every  region  of  the  country. 
Nationwide  in  1980,  63  percent  of  black  students  and  68  percent  of  Hispanic 
students  were  in  predominantly  minority  schools.  This  was  even  more  true  of 
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mainstream  society.  This  unevenness  is  due  to  many  factors.  For  example, 
because  Cubans  were  largely  a  political  immigrant  group  original  ly  repre¬ 
senting  middle  class  urban  society,  they  came  to  this  country  equipped  with 
many  of  the  skills  necessary  for  social  achievement.  Mexican  Americans  have 
come  to  this  country  as  a  steady  flow  over  a  long  period  of  time  from 
primarily  rural  backgrounds.  Until  recently,  the  majority  has  remained 
concentrated  in  the  Southwest  and  has  been  trapped  in  agricultural  and 
mining  jobs  with  limited  educational  opportunities.  Puerto  Ricans  have  been 
classed  as  economic  immigrants,  yet  many  do  not  have  the  ski  I  Is  necessary  to 
secure  jobs  that  offer  any  degree  of  economic  mobi  I ity.  In  a  I  I  cases, 
however,  differences  in  English  proficiency  and  educational  attainment  seem 
to  be  among  the  important  factors  in  socioeconomic  achievement.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  public  school  system  has  failed  Hispanics  (and,  even  more  so, 
blacks)  in  this  respect — a  fact  that  has  blocked  their  ful  I  participation  in 
mainstream  society.  Therefore,  if  the  military  is  committed  to  the  special 
training  required  for  Hispanic  subgroups,  it  can  expect  that  they  will  be  an 
effective  and  valuable  manpower  resource. 

Selected  areas  for  further  research  on  Hispanic  participation  in  the 
mi  I itary  are: 

a.  More  intensive  examination  of  the  social  and  psychological  differ¬ 
ences  between  Hispanic  subgroups  so  that  recruiting  can  be  targeted  to  them 
more  ef fecti ve  I  y; 

b.  Continuing  study  of  job-search  methods  used  by  Hispanic  subgroups, 
particularly  the  manner  or  means  by  which  job  information  about  the  mi  I itary 
is  sought  and  obtained  (including  the  influence  of  media  advertising); 

c.  Research  on  the  patterns  and  outcomes  of  enlistment  application  by 
Hispanic  subgroups,  by  area  of  the  country,  to  learn  more  about  regional 
influences  and  differences  in  the  motivation  of  Hispanic  subgroups  to  enlist 
in  each  of  the  mi  I itary  services; 

d.  Close  examination  of  the  behavior  patterns  and  associated  perform¬ 
ance  of  H i spani cs  i n  the  mi  I i tary — especi ally  the  tendency  of  Hi  span i c 
service  members  to  be  married  and  have  dependents,  and  the  implications  of 
this,  if  any,  for  individual  and  unit  performance; 

e.  Analysis  of  the  superior  performance  of  some  Hispanic  groups  (e.g., 
low  attrition  among  Mexican  Americans)  to  see  if  the  services  can  profit 
from  such  information; 

f.  Exploration  of  possible  adjustment  problems  of  Hispanics  in  the 
military,  particu I ar  I  y  those  prob I ems  re  I ated  to  cu I tura I  factors,  with  an 
eye  to  overcoming  them.  This  would  include  research  on  the  medical  patterns 
that  seem  to  distinguish  Hispanic  mi  I itary  members  from  other  service 
personnel  and  veterans;  and 

g.  Further  study  of  the  influence  of  being  Hispanic  on  ASVAB  (Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery)  performance,  and  determination  of  why 
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on  both  math  and  verbal  portions.  Aptitude  testing  is  used  to  determine 
assignment  to  training  in  military  jobs,  and  it  is  seen  that  Hispanics  are 
overrepresented  in  medical,  dental,  administrative,  and  combat-arms 
specialties;  Hispanics  are  underrepresented,  on  the  other  hand,  in  most 
high-tech  occupations.  (A  forthcoming  report,  "Manpower  for  Military  Occu¬ 
pations,"  highlights  racia I /ethnic  group  differences  in  performance  on  the 
aptitude  test  composites  used  by  the  military  services,  including  estimates 
of  the  number  and  percentage  of  whites,  blacks,  and  Hispanics  who  would  be 
expected  to  qualify  for  occupational  training  in  a  I  I  areas  in  each  of  the 
services.) 

In  looking  toward  increased  Hispanic  participation  in  the  U.S. 
military,  one  can  set  out  a  number  of  considerations: 

a.  Underrepresentation  Is  seen  by  manpower  analysts  as  a  condition  to 
be  corrected  because  mi  I itary  service  yields  training  benefits  for  lower 
class  youth  and  a  new  manpower  source  for  the  ml  I itary  is  opened  up.  The 
publ  ic's  view  di ffers  from  this  in  that  many  sti  I  I  see  mi  I  itary  service  as 
an  unfair  risk  and  a  burden  on  the  nation's  minority  poor.  In  any  case, 
because  the  Hispanic  population  is  both  growing  and  youthful,  and  is  projec¬ 
ted  to  constitute  a  larger  portion  of  this  country's  labor  pool  by  the  end 
of  this  century,  it  should  be  viewed  as  an  important  manpower  resource  for 
the  mi  I i tary. 

b.  The  socioeconomic  standing  of  Hispanics,  although  general  ly  lower 
than  that  of  majority  averages,  should  be  considered  in  historical  perspec¬ 
tive.  Much  of  the  Hispanic  population  represents  the  nation's  "new 
immigrants,"  and  lack  of  English  proficiency  and  other  ski  I  Is  which  are 
important  for  social  mobility  tend  to  bring  down  the  socioeconomic  statisti¬ 
cal  standing  of  the  entire  Hispanic  population.  Much  of  the  rest  of  the 
Hispanic  population  has  remained  separated  from  mainstream  society  through 
social  prejudice  and  geographical  isolation  and  only  recently  has  started  to 
converge  with  mainstream  society.  As  a  newly  emerging  minority,  Hispanics 
have  a  socioeconomic  status  no  different  from  that  passed  through  by  other 
minority  groups  which  entered  this  society  at  earlier  stages  of  the  nation's 
history. 


c.  It  is  important  that  government  agencies,  such  as  the  Census 
Bureau,  recogn i ze  H i span i cs  as  an  entity  for  policy  planning.  However, 
because  the  subgroups  included  within  the  Hispanic  designation  are  widely 
separated  from  one  another  geographical  ly  and  have  evolved  from  different 
backgrounds  and  lived  under  different  conditions,  they  currently  have 
developed  different  levels  of  social  achievement  and  different  needs;  there¬ 
fore  they  are  attracted  to  the  mi  I itary  in  different  ways.  It  is  important 
to  develop  recruitment  and  training  policy  oriented  toward  Hispanics  in 
general,  but  also  to  develop  such  pol icies  toward  specific  Hispanic  sub¬ 
groups  (Mexican  Americans,  Cubans,  and  Puerto  Ricans,  in  particular). 

As  a  general  conclusion,  the  differences  between  Hispanic  and  main¬ 
stream  groups,  as  we  I  I  as  among  Hispanic  subgroups,  appear  to  be  largely  a 
result  of  the  unevenness  with  which  the  Hispanic  subgroups  are  merging  with 
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300  entries.  The  presentation  to  the  ONR  workshop  deals  with  one  aspect  of 
the  study,  a  descriptive  account  of  the  participation  of  Hispanic  subgroups 
in  the  a  I  I -volunteer  mi  I  itary. 

Hispanic  participation  in  the  armed  forces  since  1971  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  low  and  invariant;  i.e.,  about  1.5  percent  of  the  officer  force  and 
3.9  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  are  Hispanic.  Unlike  blacks,  Hispanics 
are  greatly  underrepresented  in  the  military.  The  e  are,  however,  different 
participation  rates  among  subgroups;  e.g.,  Puerto  Ricans  are  slightly  over¬ 
represented  and  Mexican  Americans  are  underrepresented.  Participation  rates 
in  reserve  components  as  a  whole  are  simi  lar  to  those  of  the  active  force. 

As  expected  from  the  distribution  of  Hispanic  subpopulations  in  the  country, 
75  percent  of  a  I  I  Mexican  American  recruits  come  from  two  states,  Texas  and 
California;  almost  90  percent  of  Puerto  Rican  recruits  come  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  New  York;  while  80  percent  of  Cuban  entrants  are  from  New  Jersey  or 
Florida.  With  respect  to  prior  education,  a  higher  proportion  of  Hispanic 
recruits  (Cubans  excepted)  than  of  whites  entering  the  mi  I itary  are  high 
school  graduates  (93  percent  in  fiscal  1983),  second  only  to  blacks 
(95  percent)  among  the  major  raci a  I /ethn ic  groups.  Puerto  Ricans  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  graduates.  Relatively  more  Hispanics  enter  the 
services  married  than  either  blacks  or  whites;  e.g.,  20  percent  of  Puerto 
Rican,  11  percent  of  white,  and  7  percent  of  black  recruits  are  married; 
and,  in  the  active  duty  force  as  well,  the  proportion  of  Hispanic  en I istees 
who  are  married  and  have  dependents  is  noticeably  higher  than  the  comparable 
proportion  of  whites  or  blacks.  The  occupational  distribution  of  Hispanic 
subgroups  in  the  military  has  been  studied,  and,  like  blacks,  they  tend  to 
be  overrepresented  in  the  clerical  and  combat-arms  areas  and  underrepresen¬ 
ted  in  the  technical  jobs. 

First  term  attrition  rates  are  somewhat  lower  among  Hispanics  than 
among  whites  or  blacks.  Subpopulations  differ,  however:  Mexican  American 
rates  are  very  low  and  Cuban  rates  are  relatively  high.  Attrition  rates 
among  Hispanics  are  about  twice  as  high  for  non-h i gh-schoo I -graduates  as  for 
graduates — a  fact  that  is  also  true  of  whites  and  blacks.  Here,  Mexican 
Americans  who  are  high  school  graduates  have  the  lowest  rate  of  attrition 
(about  17  percent)  compared  with  about  23  percent  for  whites  and  blacks. 

The  military  discharges  of  Hispanics  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  the  "early 
release"  category,  which  is  not  the  case  for  whites  or  blacks.  There  is 
some  other  evidence  that  Hispanic  service  members  may  have  adjustment 
problems.  Among  Puerto  Rican  soldiers,  for  example,  there  seems  to  be  a 
unique  psychological  pattern  that  occurs  especial  ly  among  those  stationed  in 
Germany.  Data  from  the  Veterans  Administration  show  that  in  1983  about 
35  percent  of  a  I  I  Hispanics  (compared  with  19  percent  of  whites)  who  were 
treated  and  discharged  had  psychotic  diagnoses. 

Average  aptitude  test  scores  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qua  I ification  Test 
(AFQT)  are  highest  for  whites,  next  for  Hispanics,  and  lowest  for  blacks. 
Within  +he  Hispanic  groups,  Cubans  and  Mexican  Americans  had  the  highest 
mean  scores;  most  Hispanic  subgroups  exceed  the  mean  score  for  blacks. 
Another  aptitude  measure,  reading  ability,  shows  similar  results;  and  on  the 
Col  lege  Board  test,  Hispanics  general ly  exceed  the  median  scores  of  blacks 
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culture  is  the  single  most  important  source  of  variation  affecting  percep¬ 
tions  and  attitudes.  Sex  and  age  were  found  to  have  relatively  moderate 
effects  on  the  distances  measured,  at  least  when  compared  to  the  cultural 
differences.  In  all  these  comparisons,  the  Anglo  Americans  showed  the  most 
homogeneity  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  the  least.  That  is,  the  distances  between 
the  Anglo  American  rich  and  poor  or  male  and  female  subsamples  were  consis¬ 
tently  sma  I  I  er  than  those  found  within  the  Mexican  American  or  the  Puerto 
Rican  subsamples. 

Although  the  more  traditional  Hispanic  Americans  may  indeed  constitu+ 
a  relative  minority,  the  results  show  that  this  minority  is  characterized 
highly  distinct  perceptual  and  motivational  dispositions  which  deserve 
attention.  Importantly  for  the  naval  services,  the  most  traditional 
H i span i c  va I ues  are  likely  to  be  most  compat i  b I e  with  mi  I i tary  i dea I s  or 
loyalty,  obedience,  and  commitment.  Puerto  Ricans  (in  San  Juan)  see  disci¬ 
pline  and  leadership  as  positive  values.  Together  with  the  Cubans,  thev 
v i ewed  discipline  in  f avorab I e  terms,  while  the  Ang  I  o  and  Mexican  samp  I es 
were  predominantly  critical.  The  Puerto  Ricans  in  particular  showed  a 
strong  predisposition  to  view  discipline  as  wel I  as  order,  authority,  and 
leadership  as  basic  prerequisites  of  success  and  good  perTormance. 

There  is  a  practical  tradeoff  in  this  regard,  however:  Hispanic  youtr 
who  would  be  the  most  desirable  for  mi  I i tary  service  in  terms  of  their 
psychocu I tura  I  dispositions  are,  because  of  I anguage  and  location,  more 
difficult  to  recruit. 

Ev i dence  on  the  extent  to  which  Hispanic  va I ues  change  during  mi i i rery 
service  can  be  inferred  from  research  on  Filipino  naval  personnel.  Socia1’ 
zat i on  to  the  navy  cu I ture  made  F i I i p i nos  more  I i ke  the  ma i nstream  cu I tura  i 
baseline  as  t ime-i n-serv ice  increased. 

I nterpersona I  relations  are  the  most  critical  aspect  of  adjusting  to  a 
second  culture  and  the  area  of  greatest  difference  between  a  I  I  Hispanic 
subgroups  and  Anglos.  The  ways  people  relate  to  each  other  and  to  authorc.y 
define  the  differences  between  Hispanic  subpopu I ati ops  ana  between  tuem  and 
Anglos.  In  summary,  the  research  suggests  that  in  dealing  with  diverse 
Hispanic  groups — with  many  of  the  differences  below  the  surface — the  Na  v'; 
should  capitalize  on  the  diversity  in  its  recruiting,  training,  and  other 
aspects  of  socialization. 


Historical  Data  on  Hispanics  in  the  U.S.  Military 
Mark  Ei tel  berg.  Naval  Postgraduate  School 

This  is  a  status  report  of  a  study  (in  progress;  sponsored  by  The 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Directorate  of  Mccosson  Policy.  I  he 
major  objectives  have  been  to  understand  a)  the  soc  ■  I  history  of  Hispanic:, 
in  the  U.S.  military  and  in  American  society  in  genera i  end  b)  more  speci*- 
ical ly,  the  potential  of  Hispanic  subgroups  as  a  manpower  resource  for 
mi  I  i tary  ser v i ce.  The  study  will  resu It  in  the  puo I i ca t i on  of  two  works: 
book  (Hispanics  and  the  Mi  I itary)  and  an  annotated  bibliography  with  over 
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Append i x  B 


AGENDA 


8:00  Coffee 

8:30  Call  to  order  -  Procedures  -  Announcements  Curran 

8:45  Demographic  overview  of  Hispanic  America  Estrada 

9:15  Cultural  patterns  of  Hispanics  vis-a-vis  military  service  Triandis 

9:45  Break 

10:00  Psychocu Itura I  findings 

10:30  Hispanics  in  the  military:  Social  history 

11:00  Training  and  education 

11:30  Career  patterns 

12:00  Lunch 

1:30  Perceptions  of  naval  agencies 

2:45  Break 

3:00  Summary  of  main  issues 
3:15  Panel  discussion 

4:00  Adjournment 


Curran 

King 

Schneider 

Sinaiko 


Szalay 

E i te I  berg 

Ur  i  be 

Braddock 

Crain 
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